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the vigorous and direct current of activity which they put forth 
in the practical performance of every nearest, most obvious, and 
simple duty. 

This union of the theory and practice, the system and the life 
lived from it, will perhaps be the proof which men may not un- 
justly require from the assumptions and assertions in Mr. Oli- 
phant's book, and they perhaps admit of no other proof to our 
present faculties. According to his last phrase, we may look for 
a new world given to man in the evolution of new faculties and 
powers whose long delay has made the misery of the planet. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 



SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 



SELECTIONS BY W. E. CHANNINO. 



She was of a large enough nature to give gold for silver and never 
count the cost. — Betkesda (a novel by Miss Halsted). 

A man loves a woman just in proportion to the amount she exacts 
from him. If you accept all, and do nothing, he will be absolutely de- 
voted. — Ibid. 

Through her he found the passion which warms; through him she 
found the reason that steadies. She no longer was tossed from this to 
that, but had some things in which she could trust, some ideas by which 
she could hold firm ; and his life was no longer that of an observer from 
a lonely standpoint, but the intense existence of eager participation, striv- 
ing for the best. — Ibid. 

This unity of life means pain as well as joy ; to disintegrate a double 
spiritual life is like disintegrating a physical life, which produces agony. 
She had suffered it all a thousand times in anticipation ; he, man-like, did 
not know what it meant until it was upon him. — Ibid. 

To fertilize an arid grief, one must strike deep, even to the waters of 
truth, which underlie all lives as streams underlie all lands. — Ibid. 
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Superficial treatment cures no disease ; it but forces it onward to work 
destruction on the vital organs. Her desire to find pleasure in exterior 
things, so that she might forget the hollowness beneath, took from her 
interior strength. — Ibid. 

Is there any art that expresses religion so well as music ? The craving, 
the aspiration, the harmony, the insubstantiality, which comes so near 
being pure spirituality — what more like religion ? Then, the innumerable 
chords, the notes so distant, yet the same. — Ibid. 

A girl's face which seemed a human type akin to that of the landscape 
[on the Cornice road]. It was not lacking in strength, but showed a pre- 
eminent refinement, which was full of passionate sensitiveness. — Ibid. 

The features were finely cut, and the complexion of a clear pallor, 
which made more forceful the long eyebrows slightly curving over large 
hazel eyes, and the golden-brown hair which was drawn simply away from 
a forehead capable of much serenity. In animation the changes of warm 
sunshine and soft shadow which characterized the' view were here also. 
But in repose a sadness of expression settled upon the face, often seen in 
countenances expressing at once youth and earnestness. — Ibid. 

Her mental horizon reminded her of the desert she had so lately trav- 
ersed ; long sable dunes sweeping away, with no boundary but the sky ; 
waves of sand, changing under the wind, to break only into other tawny 
waves, and, while changing, ever the same. — Ibid. 

Her heart slept, as did nature around her, under the starry, purple sky. 
Presently the dawn would come ; and what would the light awaken that 
was now wrapped in dewy silence? It was winter now ; the plant was 
there, but no bud; what fruit, then, would ripen in the summer sunlight? 
— Ibid. 

Within the convex mirror, which was turned to the world on every 
side, there grew a personality as surely, as silently, as crystals form in the 
still sea-caves. And this personality had a magnetism which no one un- 
derstood, least of all, perhaps, herself. — Ibid. 

It is only the affluence of love, falling like rain upon the just and the 
unjust, which makes any one the recipient of devotion from another. 
Love comes to us rather for what we should be than what we are. — Ibid. 

She was finding out that it is not an infallible rule to do as one would 
be done by. Some natures are diametrically opposed. — Ibid. 

On either side ancient and modern villas rose, among shimmering olive- 
groves, whose leaves stirred in the sunny air, and caught lights never 
twice the same. — Ibid. 
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Hyacinths and harebells, violets and anemones, and the voluptuous 
narcissi, passionate as a southern beauty, Nature's unseen incense, rising 
around them, seemed to have permeated Beth ; her liquid eyes were elo- 
quent of mysteries half revealed, of truths whose fragrance came to her 
as the flower-scents did. — Ibid. 

Over her face, as she gazed, swept the expression of many unuttered, 
uncomprehended thoughts. The beauty oppressed while it exalted her. 
She would have liked to be the life of the earth, the warmth in the air, 
the light in the sun. — Ibid. 

Such dainty fingers — feeling fingers — too ! Persons have such different 
hands! Mine, now, they are large, and not a bit pretty; but I can feel, 
can see with them, as if each finger had an eye. If I were blind, I think 
I could almost tell the color of your little rose-leaf hands. — Ibid. 

A slender figure, all in white, with a crimson rose against the throat ; a 
head exultantly carried ; a fair face, with dark eyes shining joyously, was 
what she saw. She could not help smiling as she tucked back a wilful 
lock of hair. It surely was more golden than usual to-day, because it 
knew he liked it so. — Ibid. 

We are alone in the world together ; we are outside the limits of so- 
ciety, and our only aim should be to keep our conscience free, our lives 
noble. Remember, I do not think it any gift of mine that you hold my 
faith. I do not give it ; it is yours. — Ibid. 

She leaned against the railing, and watched the seething waves, with 
thoughts which were incoherent and perturbed, and restless as they. The 
pristine clearness of her mind was beaten to an opaque mass by the re- 
peated shocks of circumstance against emotion. It seemed to her that 
the whirling, eddying, foaming track would deafen her with its conflict ; 
and yet she must be quick to hear both the voices within and without, 
and to distinguish which edicts were the right. — Ibid. 

You talk of suffering being pure waste; I tell you it is pure gain. 
You talk of self being the motive to exertion ; I tell you it is the abne- 
gation of self which has wrought out all that is noble, all that is good and 
useful. — Ibid. 

The outline of her face and figure was clearly cut against the dark-blue 
damask, while an eager ray of sunlight flowed and rested on the bronzed 
gold of her hair. — Ibid. 

She let her eyes follow the forms of trees and slender campanili to 
the deep sky, and rest there with a yearning too impersonal for sorrow 
or for pleasure. The sea affected her in the same way ; the ocean stretch- 
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ing out to the sky, the sky curving down to the sea, seemed to her like 
a great truth bending over an earnest mind, and she never wearied of such 
sublime monotony. — Ibid. 

The roaring tenor notes, the throbbing pain of the baritone, the earthly 
despair of the bass, the organ sending its dirge-like tones through the 
solemn arches, which now echoed to the joyous peal of resurrection, and 
again to the subsiding hush of peace attained, to all this she responded 
with a spell-bound intensity ; and as at last she bent her head on the 
cushion before her, who will say that the great yearning in her heart was 
not a prayer ? — Ibid. 

Her attention was aroused, and this was all he wanted. Indifference 
is the one thing to be dreaded when one wishes to make a friend. And, 
during the long hours of resurrecting spring sunshine, while he worked, 
as well as the starry nights, when he dreamed, he had allowed his fancies 
to caress the thought of securing a friendship which should indemnify him 
for the disappointments life had given him to bear. — Ibid. 

She was in many ways as transparent as crystal to him. He saw her 
innocence, her purity, with as reverential recognition as Indians would 
see the limpid ball into which they believe pure hands can roll water. — 
Ibid. 

She would as soon suspect an apple-tree of poisoning her as a friend of 
harming her. Some trees did, she knew, but hers were not of that kind. 
— Ibid. 

He was verifying preconceived ideas with a sense of the fitness of 
things, which was indescribably keen ; and Bethesda glided from surprise 
to surprise in finding that M. d'Isten had a multitude of opinions like 
hers, only more developed and posed ; and that there were a number of 
points they had each reached with equal certitude by widely diverging 
paths. Each hour showed how much farther back than their acquaintance 
dated their mutual tendencies to each other. — Ibid. 

Madame Mabelle was fairly entangled in the meshes of her silk em- 
broidery. Bethesda sat leaning her head, with its low masses of bronzed 
gold, against the passionate color. She looked somewhat sad, as usual, in 
repose. Her hands were crossed listlessly ; small, maidenly, firm hands, 
capable of all devotion, so delicate yet strong were they. — Ibid. 

The glowing ruby clasping the words, " Let not grass grow on the path 
of friendship," seemed a direct answer to her doubts. " I wonder who it 
was made for," mused the girl. ..." Perhaps for some Christian maiden, 
whose lover gave her this as a betrothal ring; that diamond might be the 
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virgin who was enwrapped in the folds of his heart. Or, perhaps, the 
gem might be a tear, too — it was the symbol of a love which should last 
through the circle of eternity, even though grief lay in its midst." — 
Ibid. 

Women take so much upon themselves ; they feel the weight of the 
universe, of every man who likes them, upon their shoulders. They never 
seem to remember that men are also reasonable beings, quite able to take 
care of themselves . . . Leave each his independence of action, men as 
well as women ... If we carry our own trials worthily, it is as much 
as we are able to do — often more ! — Ibid. 

" Thro' love to light ! Oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day ! 
From darkness and the dolor of the night, 
To morning that comes ringing o'er the sea. 
Thro' love to light ! thro' light, O God !. to Thee, 
Who art the light of love, the eternal light of light." 

R. W. Gilder. — Ibid, [motto of last chapter]. 



DR. EVERARD, TRANSLATOR OF "HERMES TRISMEQISTUS." 

[We have received the following note from Prof. R. E. Thompson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. — The Editor.] 

The translator of " Hermes Trismegistus," Dr. John Everard, the trans- 
lator of " The Divine Pymander " — strictly " Poemander " — was an Eng- 
lish divine of the reign of Charles I. In his earlier life he was a Calvinist 
of the ordinary type, and distinguished chiefly for his zeal in preaching 
against the Spanish Marriage, for which he was sent to prison, as also 
" for holding conventicles." But he afterward fell in with some of the 
mystical writers, was brought to change his theological perspective, and 
became as zealous a preacher of that as he had been of Calvinism. But 
he did not lose his interest in the struggle for liberty. While Laud was still 
at the height of his power, Dr. Everard foretold his overthrow. "My 
friends (said he), remember and mark my words ; you now see the Bis- 
hops high, great, and swelling, grasping all the power of both Church 
and State into their hands ; but if ever you live to see a settled Parlia- 
ment in England — I mean a Parliament having power in themselves, so 
that the King may not (as he hitherto hath) at his pleasure break them 
off, which will be ere long — you shall see the utter downfall of Bishops." 

His last summons before the Court of High Commission was just after 
8 



